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VITAL RELIGION AND THE MEANS OF PRO- 
MOTING IT. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY,. 
Section II. 

We will now consider some of the means 
by which faith, humility, love, obedience and 
patience may be promoted in our individual 
experience, and that blessed state attained 
which, in the Scriptures, is called regenera- 
tion. 

Among the most important of these means 
are prayer, the public worship of God, pious 
meditation, reading, conversation and good 
works. . 

1. One of the most effective means is 
pointed out in the injunction of Christ, 
“Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.” “ Blessed are those servants 
whom the Lord when he cometh shall find 
watching; verily [ say unto you that he shall 
gird himself_and make them to sit down to j 
meat, and will come forth and serve them.”| give him a stone? or if he shall ask a fish, 
This language implies that the Lord is not} will he give him a serpent?” “If ye then, 
always with us, or rather that he does not at being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
all times make us conscious of his presence,| your children, how much more shall your 
and during these seasons of apparent de-|} Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
sertion we are liable to fall into temptation. | that ask him.” 

We must, therefore, watch continually, and| By the parables of the unjust judge, (Luke 
as we find ability to pray, we must offer up| xvill. 2,) and of the importunate friends, 
our supplications in faith, for the prayer of| (Luke xi. 5,) we are instructed to persevere 
faith is always availing. and not be discouraged by delay ; remember- 

Let no one be discouraged by entering into| ing, however, that the motives of our Heay- 

reasoning concerning the efficacy of prayer ;!enly Father are different from theirs. They 


saying in his heart, “Can prayer influence 
the will of God, or change his purposes? We 
should remember that prayer is the sponta- 
neous language of faith and love, and, by a 
law of our being, it must arise from the de- 
voted heart. It is worthy of remark, that in 
seasons of great peril nearly all persons pray. 
For instance, in a shipwreck, even the un- 
godly and profane are bowed in supplication; 
showing that in all human souls, not utterly 
reprobate, there is a germ of devotional feel- 
ing that prompts them, in times of extreme 
need, to ask for divine favor. 

As the good parent instructs his child to 
ask for what it wants, and always gives, in 
due season, appropriate food, so our Heaven- 
ly Father, through his beloved Son, has said, . 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” . . . . “Ifa son shall ask 
bread of any of you that isa father, will he 
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were actuated by indifference, and could only 
be moved by importunity; He loves us be- 
fore we love Him, and only withholds his 
spiritual gifts until we are prepared to re- 
ceive them. We must hunger before we can 
derive from food its full benefit ; and “ blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.” 

The injunctions of the Divine Master, to 
ask, to seek, and to knock, imply that an 
effort is required on our part, in order to ad- 
vance in the way of holiness. In one sense 
only must we be passive. We must not re- 
sist the motions of divine grace, but like the 
“three measures of meal,” in which a little 
leaven was hid, we must allow it to work 
until the whole is leavened ;—that is, until 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral 
nature, are all brought under the divine gov- 
ernment. 

That our co-operation with divine grace is 
required, must be abundantly evident when 
we reflect upon the nature of the human 
mind and the freedom of the will. We are 
not mere machines to be moved without an 
effort of our own; and it is as true in the 
spiritual, as in the natural relation, “If an 
man will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

“Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling,” writes the Apostle Paul to 
the Philipians; nevertheless he adds, “ It is 
God who worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” We must thank- 
fully receive the good seed, and cultivate the 
ground of the heart, if we expect it to bring 
forth fruit abundantly. 

We are instructed to “ pray without ceas- 
ing and in every thing give thanks,” which 
implies that we should always bear in mind 
the Divine presence, and as we walk before 
him in humility, prayer and thanksgiving 
will spontaneously arise in our hearts, and 
whether expressed vocally, or only breathed 
in the secret of the soul, will be equally ac- 
ceptable in the Divine sight. 

One of the objects of vocal prayer is to in- 
fluence the hearts of others who may be 
present; thus, at the tomb of Lazarus it was 
said by our Lord, before he raised him from 
the dead, “ Father, I thank thee that thou 
hast heard me; and I know that thou hearest 
me always; but because of the people who 
stand by, I said it, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 

2. The public worship of the Most High 
is one of the means ordained to bring the 
soul into communion with Him, and to mani- 
fest before men our allegiance to the King 
of kings and Lord of lords. It is the highest 
privilege accorded to man, that the Creator 
and Upholder of the universe condescends to 
make himself known to the sincere, seeking 
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soul by “the word of his grace.” To the 
transgressor, the Spirit of Truth comes, as a 
reprover for sin,—“ a spirit of judgment and 

a spirit of burning ;” but to the obedient and 

devout soul, as a comforter in righteousness. 

Private devotion is a duty that should 
never be neglected; but there is a special 
promise from our Lord, to those who meet 
for social religious worship. “ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name,” he 
says, “there am I in the midst of them.” 
The name of the Lord signifies his spirit and 
power, and they who assemble for worship 
with a reliance upon him, will in due time 
be sustained with heavenly food. 

Rites and ceremonies have usually been 
associated with divine worship in all coun- 
tries, under a supposition that by appealing 
to the senses a stronger impression would be 
made, especially upon the uneducated mind. 
The ritual of Moses was given in condescen- 
sion to the weakness of a people so prone to 
idolatry, that in the absence of their law- 
giver on Mount Sinai, they constrained 
Aaron to make them a golden calf, and to 
this lifeless image they absurdly attributed 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 

The Hebrew prophets, and doubtless other 
wise men of that day, saw beyond the cere- 
monies and sacrifices of the legal dispensa- 
tion: thus the Psalmist declared, “Thou de- 
sirest not sacrifice, else would I give it: thou 
delightest not in burnt offerings. The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart O God thou wilt not 
despise.” 

As ceremonial observances “ made not the 
comers thereunto perfect as pertaineth to the 
conscience,” and moreover, as the people had 
advanced in mental culture, so that the 
ritualism of the law was no longer suited to 
their condition, the Messiah came to intro- 
duce a more spiritual] dispensation. The 
tendency of his teaching was to call mankind 
from a reliance upon outward observances to 
an experience of the inward work of divine 
grace, and to show that in loving God su- 
premely and our neighbor as ourselves, we 
fulfil the intention of the law and the 
prophets. 

He instructs us to approach the Most 
High in prayer, calling him by the endearing 
name of Father. When we are imbued with 
a devotional spirit, we do not think of God 
as a law controlling the universe, or as an 
all-pervading principle, for we cannot adore 
a law or a principle; but we think of him 
as the Great and: Good Being, who loves us 
and cares for us, who is “our refuge and our 


strength, a very present help in time of 


trouble.” 
As he is omnipotent, he is never absent 
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from any part of his creation; but our souls 
being spiritual, the relation in which we 
stand to him is very different from that which 
is sustained by the material world. The uni- 
verse is upheld by his power; but the hu- 
man soul has a capacity to become conscious 
of his presence, to hold communion with him, 
and, through obedient love, to be made a 
“partaker of the divine nature.” 

The power of sympathy conferred upon 
man for promoting the enjoyment and pro- 
gress of the race, comes into action in re- 
ligious assemblies, and imparts to public wor- 
ship a solemnity and depth of feeling not 
otherwise attained. By this means the de- 
votional spirit spreads from heart to heart,— 
the holy oil flows from vessel to. vessel,— 
until even the careless and the lukewarm 
may partake of the current that proceeds 
from the Fountain of Divine Life. 

When a few persons in a religious meeting 


_ are thus exercised, the feeling may extend to 


others even without the use of words; and 
when words are uttered under this influence, 
they have a potency that touches the heart, 
so that they who hear and enter into sym- 
pathy are “by one Spirit all baptized into 
one body,” and made to drink into one spirit. 
1 Cor. xii. 13. 

To “ worship in spirit and in truth,” as en- 
joined by our Saviour, implies that the soul 
must be bowed in adoration and the heart in- 
fluenced by love. The utterance of the nfost 
touching and expressive words will not avail 
unless they are prompted by a devotional 
spirit. The practice of employing a musician 
to perform before a congregation, and a choir 
to sing for them, appears to us not to be con- 
sistent with true spiritual worship, but is 
sometimes so conducted as to reduce the ser- 
vice of God into a musical entertainment, 
adapted only to please the ear and gratify 
the taste of an audience. 

Congregational singing is less objection- 
able; but even in this, words are often uttered 
that do not express the feelings or suit the 
condition of the singers, and, in such cases, 
cannot be considered spiritual worship. “ As 
to the singing of Psalms,” says Barclay in his 
Apology, “we confess this to be a part of 
God’s worship, and very sweet and refresh- 
ing, when it proceeds from a true sense of 
God’s love in the heart and arises from the 
divine influence of the Spirit, which leads 
souls to breathe forth either a sweet harmony 
or words suitable to the present condition ; 
whether they be words formerly used by the 
saints and recorded in Scripture, such as the 
Psalms of David, or Zacharias, Simeon and 
the blessed virgin Mary. But as for the for- 
mal and customary way of singing, it hath 
no foundation in Scripture, nor any ground 
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in true Christianity; yea, besides all the 
abuses incident to prayer and preaching, it 
hath this more peculiar, that oftentimes great 
and horrid lies are said in the sight of God ; 
for all manner of wicked, profane people 
take upon them to personate the experiences 
of blessed David ; which are not only false as 
to them, but also to some of more sobriety, 
who utter them forth.”* 

There can be no doubt that sincerity of 
purpose and devotional feeling are always 
acceptable in the Divine sight, whatever may 
be the form of worship employed; but the 
more simple the form the less there will be to 
draw the mind away from the inner sanctu- 
ary of the heart. 

When Herschell, the converted Jew, 
visited his fatherland and stood near the 
ancient garden of Gethsemane, he made the 
following reflection: “I fervently believe, 
that if we seek to affect the mind by the aid 
of architecture, painting or music, the im- 
pression produced by these adjuncts is just so 
much subtracted from the worship of the un- 
seen Jehovah. If the outward eye is taken 
up with material splendor, or forms of ex- 
ternal beauty, the mind’s eye sees but little 
of ‘ Him who is invisible ;’ the ear that is en- 
tranced with the melody of sweet sounds, 
listens not to the ‘ still small voice’ by which 
the Lord makes his presence known.” 

Silence, as a basis for divine worship, and 
a preparation for preaching, prayer or praise, 
is a practice that has been found salutary. 
But in order to obtain the full benefit of it, 
there should be, not only a stillness of the 
body, but a silence of the soul. The wander- 
ing thoughts should be brought home, and 
the affections directed to that ever-present 
Being who is the object of worship. 

This waiting upon God is often referred to 
in the Scriptures; thus the Psalmist says, 
“T wait for the Lord; my soul doth wait, and 
in his word do I hope. My soul waiteth for 
the Lord more than they that watch for the 
morning.” 

‘* How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
In stillness and in prayer ! 


What though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there. 

A minister of wondrous skill, 
True graces to impart ; 

He teaches all the Father's will, 
And preaches to the heart. 

From mind to mind in streams of joy 
The holy influence spreads ; 

Tis peace, ’tis praise without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds.’’f 


3. Meditation, or pious contemplation, in 
which the thoughts are turned upon heaven- 
* Apology, Prop. xi, §xxvi. 
tJ. J. G., Friends’ Review, I. 431. 
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ly things, is one of the most efficient means 
of promoting the progress of the soul in holi- 
ness. ‘ This exercise should engage the at- 
tention of the mind, not only in the silent 
part of meetings for worship, but also at other 
seasons, and it is a salutary practice to set 
apart special times for religious retirement. ~ 

Devout meditation is a very different thing 
from that dreamy state of mind properly 
called revery, in which the imagination is 
suffered to roam at random, causing a variety 
of images to chase each other through the 
chambers of the mind without an effort of 
the will to restrain them. To meditate, is to 
think with a purpose, and when we find our 
thoughts wandering from that purpose, we 
should endeavor to recall them. This we 
may have to do again and again; but we 
shall find it a salutary exercise, affording 
strength and consolation, when the mind is 
stayed upon the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls, whose right it is to reign in our hearts. 

There is no subject for meditation so fruit- 
ful of instruction as the life, character, and 
precepts of Jesus Christ, for in him was re- 
flected an image of the divine perfections; 
and, “we beholding as ina glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” 

No portion of our lives affords more unal- 
loyed enjoyment than those hours which are 
spent in religious meditation. At such 
seasons, the mind, being withdrawn from all 
worldly cares, and directed to the considera- 
tion of its future destiny, seeks communion 
with the Author of its being, and is favored 
with a peaceful serenity, incomparably su- 
perior to all the joys of earth. 

Whence do those aspirations spring 

We feel at such an hour as this, 


Which soothe the soul, and with them bring 
A foretaste of eternal bliss ? 


Like breezes from a land of flowers, 
To some lone mariner they come, 
And breathe of joy’s perennial bowers, 

And call the wandering spirit home. 


Like angels in the patriarch’s dream 

He saw from earth to heaven ascending, 
These holy aspirations seem 

As pure, and bright, and upward-tending. 


They are the messengers of love, 

To man in boundless merey given, 

To tell him of his home above, 

And whisper of the joys of Heaven. 

4. Reading, when directed to the subject of 
vital religion, may be made the means of pro- 
moting our spiritual progress. All human 
beings have derived from their predecessors 
a large proportion of the knowledge they 

ossess. They build upon the foundations 
laid for them by former generations, and the 
vast disparity between the untutored savage 
and the highly enlightened mind, is chiefly 


owing to the use of books, by which the latter 
has been enabled to profit by the experience 
of past ages. 

Of all books, the Bible is incomparably 
the most instructive and valuable. Ac- 
cordingly we find in the biographies of 
devout Christians of every denomination, 
that it has occupied the most prominent 
place in their religious reading. The follow- 
ing testimony to its value is from the works 
of William Penn: 

“Count Oxcistern, Chancellor of Sweden, 
@ man very eminent for ability and virtue, 
after his retirement from public business, 
said to the English ambassador, “I have 
seen much, and enjoyed much of this world, 
but I never knew how to live till now. I 
thank my God that he has given me time to 
know him, and to know myself. All the 
comfort I have and all the comfort I take, 
and which is more than the whole world can 
give, is feeling the Good Spirit of God in my 
heart, and reading in this good book, (the 
Bible) that came from it.” * 

The admirable adaptation of the Bible to 
aid religious progress is thus described by a 
learned English author: “Had the Bible 
been drawn up in precise statements of faith 
or detailed precepts of conduct, we should 
have had no alternative but either subjection 
to an outer law, or loss of the highest instru- 
ment of self-education. But the Bible from 
its very form is exactly adapted to our present 
wants. It is a history; even the doctrinal 
parts of it are cast in a historical form, and 
are best studied by considering them as 
records of the time at which they were writ- 
ten, and as conveying to us the highest and 
greatest religious life of that time. Hence 
we use the Bible,—some consciously, some 
unconsciously,—not to override, but to evoke 
the voice of conscience. When conscience 
and the Bible appear to differ, the pious 
Christian immediately concludes that he has 
not really understood the Bible. Hence, too, 
while the interpretation of the Bible varies 
slightly from age to age, it varies always in 
one direction. The schoolmen found purga- 
tory init. Later students found enough to 
condemn Galileo. Not long ago it would 
have been held to condemn geology; and 
there are still many who so interpret it. The 
current is all one way: it evidently points to 
the identification of the Bible with the voice 
of conscience. The Bible, in fact, is hindered 
by its form from exercising a despotism over 
the human spirit: if it could do that it would 
become an outer law at once; but its form is 
so admirably adapted to our need, that it 
wins from us all the reverence of a supreme 
authority, and yet imposes on us no yoke of 
subjection. This it does by vistue of the 
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principle of private judgment, which puts 
conscience between us and the Bible; mak- 
ing conscience the supreme interpreter, whom 
it may be a duty to enlighten, but whom it 
can never be a duty to disobey.”* 

When referring to conscience as the su- 
preme interpreter “of the Bible, we should re- 
member it must be a conscience purified and 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. That facul- 
ty of the soul which we call conscience or 
the moral sense, may, through disobedience, 
be defiled with sin; it may even be “seared 
as with a hot iron” by long continued trans- 
gression. 

Our modern English literature teems with 
religious books, many of which are not only 
instructive, but deeply interesting; and they 
who desire to keep the current of their 
thoughts in a pure channel, would do well to 
make a practice of religious reading in their 
intervals of leisure, selecting such works as 
they find most conducive to devotional feel- 
ing and Christian charity. Every household 
should be provided with a supply of such 
works for the use of all its members, and 
especially of the young, whose minds, if 
properly directed, may, by this means, ac- 
quire a pure taste and be preserved from the 
contaminating influence of pernicious books, 
which abound in our day. Those among the 
young who have inquiring minds will read, 
for it is a reading age ;—and the only way to 
prevent them from choosing unwholesome 
aliment for the mind, is to furnish them that 
which is good. 

5. Religious conversation, though liable 
to great abuse, may be made the means of 
instruction and enjoyment. Some persons 
indulge in a style of conversation about re- 
ligious matters, that should always be avoided 
by those who wish to advance in the spiritual 
life. It consists in commenting on:the faults 
of other religious professors; criticising the 
discourses of pious but unskilful preachers; 
and dwelling with complacency on their own 
condition or services. 

Joseph John Gurney, in reviewing his 
early life and the good impressions he re- 
ceived from the ministry he heard, makes the 
following judicious remarks: “I never suf- 
fered myself to criticise it, but acted on the 
uniform principle of endeavoring to obtain 
from what I heard all the edification it af- 
forded. This is a principle which I would 
warmly recommend to my young friends in 
the present day; for nothing can be more 
mischievous than for learners to turn teachers 
and young hearers critics. I am persuaded 
that it is often the means of drying up the 
waters of life in the soul; and sure I am that 


* Frederick Temple, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen; on the Education of the world. 
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an exact method of weighing words and bal- 


ancing sentences, is a miserable exchange 
for tenderness of spirit and for the dews of 
heaven.” 

There is, however, no reason to shun all 
religious conversation because some persons 
pervert it to unholy purposes. “ From the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and it is natural that we should at times 
communicate to our intimate friends the 
thoughts and feelings that warm our hearts 
and occupy our earnest attention. By this 
means our doubts and difficulties may some- 
times be removed, our sorrows alleviated and 
our good resolutions confirmed. Habitual 
reticence in relation to our religious senti- 
ments is not salutary, while, on the other 
hand, the too frequent repetition of our ex- 
periences should be avoided. 

In Cowper’s description of a winter even- 
ing and fireside enjoyments, he says: 

** Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull, 
Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 

Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth ; 
Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 

Who deem religion frenzy, and the God 

That made them an intruder on their jovs, 
Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 

A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone, 
Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 

While we retrace with mem’ry’s pointing wand, 
That calls the past to our exact review, 

The dangers we have ’scaped, the broken suare, 
The disappointed foe, deliv’rance found, 
Unlook’d for, life preserv’d:and peace restor’d, 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love.’’ 


6. Good works, though not the cause of 
salvation, are, most. assuredly, the result of 
the reign of God established in the soul. As 
in the physical part of our nature, the exer- 
cise of the muscles and of the organs of sense 
is indispensable to their full development, so 
in the spiritual part, there can be no vigorous 
growth without the exercise of the benevolent 
affections. 

It is the order of nature, wisely established 
by the Author of our being, that mankind 
should be placed together in families, and 
that families should he grouped together in 
communities and nations, with the evident 
intention that they should mutually aid and 
improve each other. The teaching and -re- 
ligious training of the young is not only 
needful for them, but to parents and others 
engaged in it, from a sense of duty, becomes 
an exercise highly beneficial to themeelves. 
The joyousness of youth enlivens the house- 
hold and enhances the pleasure of religious 
communion, while the gravity of age ‘tem- 
pers without i impairing social enjoyment and 
restrains the tendency to excess. 

The ascetic, dwelling apart from mavkind 
under the mistaken notion that he is perfect- 
ing his spiritual nature, is at best but half a 
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ly things, is one of the most efficient means 
of promoting the progress of the soul in holi- 
ness. “ This exercise should engage the at- 
tention of the mind, not only in the silent 
part of meetings for worship, but also at other 
seasons, and it is a salutary practice to set 
apart special times for religious retirement. 

Devout meditation is a very different thing 
from that dreamy state of mind properly 
called revery, in which the imagination is 
suffered to roam at random, causing a variety 
of images to chase each other through the 
chambers of the mind without an effort of 
the will to restrain them. To meditate, is to 
think with a purpose, and when we find our 
thoughts wandering from that purpose, we 
should endeavor to recall them. This we 
may have to do again and again; but we 
shall find it a salutary exercise, affording 
strength and consolation, when the mind is 
stayed upon the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls, whose right it is to reign in our hearts. 

There is no subject for meditation so fruit- 
ful of instruction as the life, character, and 
precepts of Jesus Christ, for in him was re- 
flected an image of the divine perfections; 
and, “we beholding as ina glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” 

No portion of our lives affords more unal- 
loyed enjoyment than those hours which are 
spent in religious meditation. At such 
seasons, the mind, being withdrawn from all 
worldly cares, and directed to the considera- 
tion of its future destiny, seeks communion 
with the Author of its being, and is favored 
with a peaceful serenity, incomparably su- 
perior to all the joys of earth. 

Whence do those aspirations spring 

We feel at such an honr as this, 
Which soothe the soul, and with them bring 
A foretaste of eternal bliss ? 


Like breezes from a land of flowers, 

To some lone mariner they come, 
And breathe of joy’s perennial bowers, 

And call the wandering spirit home. 
Like angels in the patriarch’s dream 

He saw from earth to heaven ascending, 
These holy aspirations seem 

As pure, and bright, and upward-tending. 
They are the messengers of love, 

To man in boundless mercy given, 

To tell him of his home above, 

And whisper of the joys of Heaven. 

4. Reading, when directed to the subject of 
vital religion, may be made the means of pro- 
moting our spiritual progress. All human 
beings have derived from their predecessors 
a large proportion of the knowledge they 

ossess. They build upon the foundations 
laid for them by former generations, and the 
vast disparity between the untutored savage 
and the highly enlightened mind, is chiefly 


owing to the use of books, by which the latter 
has been enabled to profit by the experience 
of past ages. 

Of all books, the Bible is incomparably 
the most instructive and valuable. Ac- 
cordingly we find in the biographies of 


“| devout Christians of every denomination, 


that it has occupied the most prominent 
place in their religious reading. The follow- 
ing testimony to its value is from the works 
of William Penn: 

“Count Oxcistern, Chancellor of Sweden, 
& man very eminent for ability and virtue, 
after his retirement from public business, 
said to the English ambassador, “I have 
seen much, and enjoyed much of this world, 
but I never knew how to live till now. I 
thank my God that he has given me time to 
know him, and to know myself. Ail the 
comfort I have and all the comfort I take, 
and which is more than the whole world can 
give, is feeling the Good Spirit of God in my 
heart, and reading in this good book, (the 
Bible) that came from it.” * 

The admirable adaptation of the Bible to 
aid religious progress is thus described by a 
learned English author: “Had the Bible 
been drawn up in precise statements of faith 
or detailed precepts of conduct, we should 
have had no alternative but either subjection 
to an outer law, or loss of the highest instru- 
ment of self-education. But the Bible from 
its very form is exactly adapted to our present 
wants. It is a history; even the doctrinal 
parts of it are cast in a historical form, and 
are best studied by considering them as 
records of the time at which they were writ- 
ten, and as conveying to us the highest and 
greatest religious life of that time. Hence 
we use the Bible—some consciously, some 
unconsciously,—not to override, but to evoke 
the voice of conscience. When conscience 
and the Bible appear to differ, the pious 
Christian immediately concludes that he has 
not really understood the Bible. Hence, too, 
while the interpretation of the Bible varies 
slightly from age to age, it varies always in 
one direction. The schoolmen found purga- 
tory init. Later students found enough to 
condemn Galileo. Not long ago it would 
have been held to condemn geology; and 
there are still many who so interpret it. The 
current is all one way: it evidently points to 
the identification of the Bible with the voice 
of conscience. The Bible, in fact, is hindered 
by its form from exercising a despotism over 
the human spirit: if it could do that it would 
become an outer law at once; but its form is 
so admirably adapted to our need, that it 
wins from us all the reverence of a supreme 
authority, and yet imposes on us no yoke of 
subjection. This it does by vistue of the 
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principle of private judgment, which puts 
conscience between us and the Bible; mak- 
ing conscience the supreme interpreter, whom 
it may be a duty to enlighten, but whom it 
can never be a duty to disobey.”* 

When referring to conscience as the su- 
preme interpreter of the Bible, we should re- 
member it must be a conscience purified and 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. That facul- 
ty of the soul which we call conscience or 
the moral sense, may, through disobedience, 
be defiled with sin; it may even be “seared 
as with a hot iron” by long continued trans- 
gression. 

Our modern English literature teems with 
religious books, many of which are not only 
instructive, but deeply interesting; and they 
who desire to keep the current of their 
thoughts in a pure channel, would do well to 
make a practice of religious reading in their 
intervals of leisure, selecting such works as 
they find most conducive to devotional feel- 
ing and Christian charity. Every household 
should be provided with a supply of such 
works for the use of all its members, and 
especially of the young, whose minds, if 
properly directed, may, by this means, ac- 
quire a pure taste and be preserved from the 
contaminating influence of pernicious books, 
which abound in our day. Those among the 
young who have inquiring minds will read, 
for it is a reading age ;—and the only way to 
prevent them from choosing unwholesome 
aliment for the mind, is to furnish them that 
which is good. 

5. Religious conversation, though liable 
to great abuse, may be made the means of 
instruction and enjoyment. Some persons 
indulge in a style of conversation about re- 
ligious matters, that should always be avoided 
by those who wish to advance in the spiritual 
life. It consists in commenting on the faults 
of other religious professors; criticising the 
discourses of pious but unskilful preachers : 
and dwelling with complacency on their own 
condition or services, 

Joseph John Gurney, in reviewing his 
early life and the good impressions he re- 
ceived from the ministry he heard, makes the 
following judicious remarks: “I never suf- 
fered myself to criticise it, but acted on the 
uniform principle of endeavoring to obtain 
from what I heard all the edification it af- 
forded. This is a principle which I would 
warmly recommend to my young friends in 
the present day; for nothing can be more 
mischievous than for learners to turn teachers 
and young hearers critics. I am persuaded 


that it is often the means of drying up the 
and sure I am that 


* Frederick Temple, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen; on the Education of the world, 


waters of life in the soul; 


an exact method of weighing words and bal- 
ancing sentences, is a miserable exchange 
for tenderness of spirit and for the dews of 
heaven.” 

There is, however, no reason to shun all 
religious conversation because some persons 
pervert it to unholy purposes. “ From the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and it is natural that we should at times 
communicate to our intimate friends the 
thoughts and feelings that warm our hearts 
and occupy our earnest attention. By this 
means our doubts and difficulties may some- 
times be removed, our sorrows alleviated and 
our good resolutions confirmed. Habitual 
reticence in relation to our religious senti- 
ments is not salutary, while, on the other 
hand, the too frequent repetition of our ex- 
periences should be avoided. 

In Cowper’s description of a winter even- 
ing and fireside enjoyments, he says: 

‘* Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull, 
Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 

Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth ; 

Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 

Who deem religion frenzy, and the God 

That made them an intruder on their jovs, 
Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 

A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone, 
Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 

While we retrace with mem’ry’s pointing wand, 
That calls the past to our exact review, 

The dangers we have 'scaped, the broken snare, 
The disappointed foe, deliv’rance found, 
Unlook’d for, life preserv’d-and peace restor’d, 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love.”’ 


6. Good works, though not the cause of 
salvation, are, most assuredly, the result of 
the reign of God established in the soul. As 
in the physical part of our nature, the exer- 
cise of the muscles and of the organs of sense 
is indispensable to their full deve elopment, 80 
in the spiritual part, there can be no vigorous 
growth without the exercise of the benevolent 
affections. 

It is the order of nature, wisely established 
by the Author of our being, that mankind 
should be placed together in families, and 
that families should be grouped together in 
communities and nations, with the evident 
intention that they should mutually aid and 
improve each other. The teaching and -re- 
ligious training of the young is not only 
needful for them, but to parents and others 
engaged in it, from a sense of duty, becomes 
an exercise highly beneficial to themeelves. 
The joyousness of youth enlivens the house- 
hold and enhances the pleasure of religious 
communion, while the gravity of age ‘tem- 
pers without impairing social enjoyment and 
restrains the tendency to excess, 

The ascetic, dwelling apart from mavkind 
under the mistaken notion that he is perfect- 
ing his spiritual nature, is at best but half a 
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man. His capacity for domestic and social 
virtues remains undeveloped, his own welfare 
becomes the only object of his care, and his 
social affections, like vines untrained, creep 
upon the ground, with no object of interest 
to lift them into the air and sunshine, that 
their fruits may be perfected. 

The highest example ever presented for 
the imitation of man, was in the life of the 
immaculate Son of God, who “ went about 
continually doing good.” To relieve the 
destitute, to sympathize with the sorrowful, 
to visit the widows and the futherless, is not 
only the evidence of true religion, but the 
means of promoting the progress of the soul 
in holiness. 

The message of the angel to the devout 
Cornelius was: “Thy prayers and thine alms 
are come up for a memorial before God.” 
The Apostle Paul, in closing his exhortation 
to the elders of the Ephesian Church, re- 
ferred them to his own self-denying example 
while laboring among them. “ These hands,” 
he said, “have ministered unto my necessi- 
ties and to them that were with me. I have 
showed you all things, how that so laboring 
ye ought to support the weak and to re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” , 





EXTRACTS FROM SERMONS OF F. W. ROBERT- 
BON, 

There is a tendency always to think in 
the masses; not what is true, but what is re- 
spectable, correct, orthodox, authorized,—that 
we ask. It comes partly from cowardice, 
partly from indolence, from habit, from imi- 
tation, from the uncertainty and darkness of 
all moral truths and the dread of timid 
minds to plunge into the investigation of 
them. Now truth known and believed re- 
specting God and man frees from this, by 
warning of individual responsibility. But re- 
sponsibility is personal. It cannot be dele- 
gated to another and thrown off upon a 


church. Before God face to face, each soul- 


must stand to give account. 

Do not, however, confound mental inde- 
pendence with mental pride. It may, it 
ought to coexist with the deepest humility. 
For that mind alone is free which, conscious 
ever of its own feebleness, feeling hourly its 
own liability to err, turning thankfully to 
light, from whatever side it may come, does 
refuse to give up that right with which God 
has invested it, or to abrogate its own responsi- 
bility ; and so humbly, and even awfully, re- 
solves to have an opinion, a judgment, a de- 
cision of its own. 


Nothing chills the heart like universal dis- 


trust. Nothing freezes the genial current of 
the soul so much as doubts of human nature. 
Human goodness is no dream. Surely we 
have seen, and not in dreams, pure beneyo- 
lence beaming from human countenances, 
Surely we have met with integrity that the 
world’s wealth could not bribe, and attachment 
which might bear the test of any sacrifice. 

It is a perilous thing to separate feeling 
from acting; to have learnt to feel rightly 
without acting rightly. It is a danger to 
which in a refined and polished age we are 
peculiarly exposed. The romance, the poem 
and the sermon teach us how to feel. Our 
feelings are delicately correct. But the dan- 
ger is this ; feeling is given to lead to action; 
if feeling be suffered to awake without pass- 
ing into duty, the character becomes untrue. 
When the emergency for real action comes, 
the feeling is, as usual, produced; but ac- 
customed as it is to rise in fictitious circum- 
stances without action, neither will it lead on 
to action in the real ones. “ We pity wretch- 
edness and shun the wretched.” We utter 
sentiments just, honorable, refined, lofty, but 
somehow when a. truth presents itself in the 
shape of a duty we are unable to perform it. 
And so such characters come by degrees like 
the artificial pleasure grounds of bad taste, 
in which the waterfall does not fall, and the 
grotto offers only the refreshment of an im- 
aginary shade, and the green hill does not 
strike the skies, and the tree does not grow. 
Their lives are a sugared crust of sweetness, 
trembling over black depths of hollowness ; 
more truly still “whited sepulchres,” fair 
without to look upon, “ within full of all un- 
cleanness.” 

It is perilous, again, to separate thinking 
rightly from acting. -He is already half false 
who speculates on truth, and does not do it. 
Truth is given not to be contemplated, but 
to be done. Life is an action, not a thought, 
and the penalty paid by him who speculates 
on truth, is that by degrees the very truth he 
holds becomes to him a falsehood. There is 
no truthfulness, therefore, except in the wit- 
ness borne to God by doing His will, to live 
the truths we hold, or else they will be no 
truths at all. Who is a true man? 
He who does the truth, and never holds a 
principle on which he is not prepared in any 
hour to act, and in any hour to risk the con- 
sequences of holding it. 





Some employments may be better than 
others ; but there is no employment so bad as 
the having none at all. The mind will con- 


tract a rust and an unfitness for everything, 
and a man must either fill up his time with 
good business, or it will run to waste. 
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From the Independent. 
RELIGIOUS SENSIBILITY. 
BY EDWARD P. WILLARD. 


To be quick to enumerate mercies as men 
are quick at figures, to add up providences, 
to multiply by demerits, to see all the good- 
ness of every day’s experience and lose noth- 
ing—this is having a heart tuned and ready 
for the touch of God’s finger. 

Some months ago, on the Sierra Nevada, 
in the lap of the mountains where nestles the 
beautiful Lake Tahse six thousand feet above 
the sea, a party of gentlemen and ladies from 
California were summering together. The 
air, sky, forest, and peaks were lovely to in- 
toxication. They roamed, rowed, fished, and 
hunted day after day. Upon one occasion, 
they wandered-into a wild, rocky canyon, 
guarded by precipitous cliffs and shaded by 
dense, tall pine-trees. It was a silent spot. 

** Always there 
The wind was cradled to soft air.” 

One of the ladies said, half inquiringly, to 
her husband: “This must be a home for 
echoes. Try your voice.” At once he gave 
play to his lungs; and, being a large man, 
shot out a “ How do you do?” with a voice 
of stentorian quality. A discovery was made, 
sure enough. The sudden answers came back 
from peak after peak around them, “How do 
you do?” “How do you do?’—as if the 
giant rock-seams of the mountain had each 
one called to them—until slowly and more 
faintly the last feeble salute died away afar 
off in the primeval silence. The whole party 
were wonder-struck by the phenomenon. 
They had not expected it. The succession of 
voices was more distinct and continuous in 
that pure air than anything of the kind they 
had ever remarked before. All were so 
pleased with the multiplied reverberations, 
that they lingered, shouting to the cliffs until 
their throats were choaked with hoarseness. 

In some such way we stumble into re- 
ligious sensibility. We discover mercy, grace, 
and love in God ; and wonder at it. Our feet 
strike a new avenue in life, when we can say, 
“God did it.’ Many suns go down upon 
days of unreflection, and we have had nothing 
from heaven. Many lives have no sun; for 
all their satisfactions come from the earth, 
and they never look up. They expect noth- 
ing from heaven. “God is not in all their 
thoughts.” But by and by there comes a 
time when a new chord of success, of joy, or 
happiness is struck; when a noble mind | 
thinks; when a new music is heard, which | 
seems to have something divine in it. With 
surprise it is remarked that the lines of life 
are drawn by an unseen hand. Sudden es- 





capes, deliverances, fortuitous and favorable | 
changes beyond mortal ken, lead one to think 


there is much miracle in his own experience. 
Now he is learning to trace back what he is 
to God. In this school, adversity, care, and 
sorrow are teachers likewise. When the dis- 
covery is made that goodness, mercy, and 
truth are above and ‘around, all experience 
will confirm the fact. When the Scripture 
asserts ‘‘ God is love,” the heart of a man of 
quickened sensibility will re-echo through all 
its chambers, “God is love.” On the sea, on 
the land, in the shop, and in the family, after 
travel and toil, still the answering echo comes 
up every day of our lives, “God is love.” 
Only watch the motions of love, and love will 
be seen. Morning, noon, and night, love 
will appear; and all fond association with the 
countless utterances of Nature will give this 
text voice and reverberation. God’s world 
will be to the Christian like the Canyon of 
Echoes. He that hath,ears let him hear. 

The best thing to sharpen sensibility is the 
habit of it. It is to find God’s presence to- 
day the same as yesterday. To keep an ac- 
count of mercies without a memorandum. 
Habit works like bricklaying. One brick 
will never make a wall. One day’s thank- 
fulness will never make a thankful heart. 
But put day upon day, as we pile one line of 
bricks upon another, and the Temple of 
Gratitude will go up. There the heart may 
dwell. The heart owns the house, for it has 
built it. And when once the soul finds this 
dwelling-place, and sits down to compute the 
tender mercies of God, there is sensibility to 
a thousand manifestations of goodness which 
before were unmarked. The skies and the 
green earth are prodigal with love—spring 
and summer, day and night, fill the life brim- 
ful of blessing. So near is God, and so con- 
stant in his ministrations, that no calculus 
can help to measure the wealth of his gifts. 
The life hangs on providences. Intimations 
come, whisperings, a gentle voice directs, a 
gentle hand conducts, the spirit is guide. 
Satisfactions follow, which only the man of 
sensibility can realize. The habit becomes 
twin to the experience. 

csacatioaillibietinenes 
EXCERPTS. 

Or scraps from unpublished Letters recently received. 

I was sad on hearing of the ungenerous at- 
tack made upon thee, and for a moment felt 
resentment to arise, but on reflection it gave 
way to pity; for I think those who could pur- 
posely hurt the feelings of another must be 
strangers to the sensations that arise from 
attending to the golden rule of doing as we 
would wish others to do unto us; which I 
earnestly desire that thou and I may more 
aspire after. With respect to sarcastic darts, 
or any other sort of darts, I know of no better 
way to escape their venom than by endeavor- 
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ing as much as we can to cultivate a dispo- 
sition to humility and patience. 

If we happily advance to this attainment, 
they will either fly harmless, or recoil upon 
the archer. Perhaps thou mayest think it is 
easy to offer advice like this, when we do not 
feel the wound. Granted; and yet thou canst 
not suppose that I have travelled so far 
through such a world as this, and escaped 
every thing of this unpleasant nature. I have 
had a share in many ways,—accusations, sur- 
mises, unfriendly remarks, &c., some of which 
I have heard, many I have heard of, and 
many, many more probably which have never 
reached my ear. By the two first mentioned 
I have, when I could, endeavored to profit, 
with a hope they have all worked, or will 
finally work together for good. I feel at this 
moment an affectionate desire that now, at 
thy outset in the joumey of life, thou mayest 
cleave to the Supreme Good, “in simplicity 
and godly sincerity.” Thus our minds be- 
come regulated so as to bear and forbear, and 
rather to produce compassion than resentment 
towards those who may be unhappily betrayed 
in the indulgence of a temper prone to give 
offence. In reflecting on this occurrence, a 
passage of a very afflicted and pious servant, 
who worked his way to the throne of Israel 
through much opposition, and who manifested 
a uniform and remarkable dependence on the 
Almighty, was brought to my remembrance. 
“How great is thy goodness which thou hast 
laid up for them that fear thee, which thou 
hast wrought for them that trust in thee! 
Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy 
ere from the pride of man; thou shalt 

eep them secretly i in a pavilion from the strife 
of tongues.” 








When I think of the attachment which has 
long subsisted between us, and which has not 
been nourished of late by much intercourse, I 
feel encouraged in low.seasons to believe that 
it is not mere natural affection, but that loving 
thee for the Truth’s sake, I cannot be so very 
far from the footsteps of the companions of 
Christ. What a profession is this, and yet it 
is only that of a Christian. Oh! how much 
do those lose of the lovely influence of the 
example of Jesus, who invest him with the 
attributes of Omnipotence and Omniscience ; 
attributes which he never assumed to himself, 
but always ascribed to the Father, assuring 


his disciples that of himself he could do noth-: 
ing. The conduct of Jesus at the grave of 


Lazarus came before my mind this afternoon, 
as it has before done with instruction. The 
historian tells us that he groaned in spirit, 
and was troubled. Can we imagine this of a 
being conscious of possessing all power, and 
who could in an instant have changed that 














scene of grief to one of rejoicing? Was it not 
rather the state of a dependent being, who in 
a moment of doubt and great weakness feared 
that the divine power might not again operate 
through him? .And do not his subsequent 
expressions, “I know that thou hearest me 
always,” denote the state of one who, in the 
rejoicing confidence of renewed faith, believes 
that he shall never again be tempted to doubt. 





Yes, my sister, I want us to be found — 


our day’s work, while the light is given, an 

we can clearly discern our Heavenly Father’s 
will. Let no discouraging views obscure our 
vision or cause our minds to sink below the 
right medium. We ought to be lowly, hum- 
ble and meek, but not in the least degree de- 
sponding ; for He whom we profess to serve is 
good, just and merciful, and requires nothing 
of us that he does not give power to perform. 





The most effectual method of expelling 
error is not to meet it sword in hand, but 
gradually to instil great truths, with which it 
cannot easily coexist, and by which the mind 
outgrows it. The ‘old superstitions about 
ghosts and dreams were not expelled by argu- 
ment,—for hardly a book was wyitten against 
them ; but men gradually outgrew them ; and 
the spectres, which had haunted the terror- 
stricken soul for ages, fled before an improved 
philosophy, just as mists vanish before the 
rising sun. 
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M ARRIED, on the Ist inst., with the approbation 
of Darby Monthly Meeting of Friends, at the resi- 
dence of Henry McAllister, Darby, Tos. GaARRIGUBs, 
of Kingsessing, Philada., to Matinpa MCALLISTER. 


eee ema 

Disp, at Glen Cove, L. I., of a lingering illness, 
on the 3d of Ninth month, 1868, Jacop VALENTINE, 
aged nearly 78 years; a member and elder of West- 
bury Monthly and Matinecock Preparative Meeting. 
He was an exemplary Friend from his youth up, 
rarely if ever absent from meetings when at home, 
if his health would permit. We believe he was a 
meek and humble Christian. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Quarterly Meeting of ‘‘ The Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools with- 
in the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,”’ will 
be held at Friends’ Meeting-House, Wilmington, 
Del., on Seventh-day morning, 10th mo. 17th, at 
10 o’clock. The different Schools within our Yearly 
Meeting are desired to appoint representatives, and 
the attendance of all interested in this concern is 
invited. Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 

Lypia H. Haut, Clerks. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Tenth mo. 16th, at 3 o’clock, at Monthly 
Meeting Room, Race St. 

Tos. Garriouss, Clerk. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
Committee of Managament will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, Tenth month l4th, in the Library 
Room at Race St. 
Jacos M. Exus, Clerk. 
sensilla 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 12. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

In considering, with a view to their remo- 
val, the many discouraging circumstances 
which attend our present condition as a re- 
ligious body, we must not do ourselves injus- 
tice by overlooking those of a more hopeful 
and encouraging nature. Among the bright 
features which our prospects now disclose, is 
the establishment of an educational institu- 
tion, such as has been, ever since the separa- 
tion, the crying want of our Society. 

To other religious denominations, who have 
as their exponents a specially educated class, 
general education may be a matter of choice 
or fancy, but to us an advanced order of in- 
tellectual and moral culture generally is a 
necessity, if we would maintain our proper 
relative position and influence, and keep pace 
with the advancing spirit of the age. Other 
denominations, which have an ordained head 
to each congregation, may be compared to 
monarchies, but ours is a democracy, in which 
all are equal, and whose well being, as in po- 
litical governments, depends upon the general 
culture. 

It is true that we have, in different locali- 
ties, many good schools,—some under the care 
of particular and monthly meetings, and 
others kept by individual members; and it 
is also true that very many localities are 
wholly without schools, other than those 
under the control of the public authorities. 
In this state of affairs, and with the luke- 
warmness that so generally prevails among 
our members, a very large proportion of the 
many children requiring to be educated from 
home are sent to schools and colleges where 
they are surrounded by influences which al- 
most inevitably alienate them from our So- 
ciety, and the loss that they and we have thus 
sustained is almost incalculable. Our great 
want has been, and is, a school or college 
second in point of grade to no other in the 
land, that shall be recognized as a Society in- 
stitution, and that shall be designed and cal- 
culated to give to the cause of education a 
new life and impetus among us; and where, 
at a moderate cost, all who may wish to leave 
home, or who desire a higher course than that 
furnished by their local schools, may be ac- 
commodated and trained in accordance with 
the views of Friends, and under the moral 
influences so necessary to their future welfare. 
This want is now happily about to be supplied 
by Swarthmore College. 





We have great reason to be thankful that 
a plan of organization has been adopted for 
this institution so just and equitable, and in 
accordance with the mode of proceeding usual 
among Friends, and which at the same time 
secures the rights of all against those vicissi- 
tudes which experience has shown to be inci- 
dent to religious organizations, and which, 
under other circumstances, have sometimes 
been the means of great wrong. 

The most important question now connected 
with this enterprise is the means necessary for 
its early completion, so that there may not 
be, from that cause, any delay in opening the 
school for the accommodation of the many 
who are expecting, and some of them probably 
waiting to avail themselves of it. This com- 
munication is not intended as an appeal for 
subscriptions; but the general subject of con- 
tributions to such an object affords occasion 
for many instructive thoughts and suggestions. 

We cannot take with us to the eternal 
world the accumulations and the hoardings 
of this life, and it is little that suffices for our 
personal wants, all beyond which it should 
be our endeavor so to dispose of as to do the 
greatest good, either to our offspring or others. 
We cannot know but that wealth left to 
children sufficient to place them or their de- 
scendants beyond the proper incentives to 
healthful exertion, or the formation of habits 
of economy, may be to them an injury instead 
of a blessing. In a majority of cases it is 
doubtless an injury in the end. We know not 
even that any accumulation we may make for 
those who come after us may not be swepé 
away by the many uncertainties and vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. Many there are also who 
are without children, who continue to hoard 
to the end of their days, and then leave their 
fortunes to collateral relatives, who perhaps 
need it not, and who, receiving it only when 
and because the former possessor could hoard 
it no longer, return scarcely a thankful aspi- 
ration or feeling of kind remembrance there- 
for. 

A subscription or a legacy towards the 
erection, equipment or endowment of Swarth- 
more College, is liable to no such uncertain- 
ties and unsatisfactory results. It may be re- 
garded as an investment in a perpetual saving 
fund, of which the Society of Friends, as rep- 
resented by the body of the stockholders of 
that institution, are the trustees; in trust for 
the education of our children and our chil- 
drens’ children, and those of Friends generally, 
to the end of time, in the best manner, and 

under influences conducive to the formation 
of habits and views of life which will furnish 
the best guarantee for their well being, and 
of which the chances of fortune cannot de- 
prive them. 
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The.unerring instinct of popular sentiment 
around us attests the superiority of our plain 
and practical method of education. Wherever 
we have schools that are open to other than 
our own members, the spare accommodations 
are usually filled by them to overflowing ; 
and this should awaken us to the great im- 
portance of seeing that our own educational 
advantages are such as to leave no occasion 
for any of our own youth to be sent elsewhere ; 
and more than that, as a means of doing 
good, as well as of strength and pleasurable 
satisfaction to ourselves, which involves no 
sacrifice, we may well go further, and provide 
for others to the extent of which they may 
be willing to avail themselves in our educa- 
tional institutions. 

But it is not only with reference to its 
educational advantages, as such, that Swarth- 
more College should receive the hearty en- 
couragement and support of all Friends. As 
a means of creating a common bond of union 
among Friends of different sections, which 
will be rendered doubly effective in the next 
generation from the intimacies that will be 
there formed, and as a means of preserving 
and handing down the distinctive principles 
and testimonies which we hold, it will be in- 
valuable to our Society. Whatever may be- 
fall many of our meetings, or even our re- 
ligious organization, this is destined to remain, 
and must continue to shed abroad the benefi- 
cent influences of Quakerism, for ages to come. 


+. 2. &, 





BURSTING OF A GLACIER. 


A correspondent of a London paper gives 
the following account of a singular occur- 
rence at Chamounix, Switzerland, on July 
23d: “At ten minutes to5 a dark cloud 
overshadowed the valley of Chamounix, a 
peal of thunder was heard, and then a con- 
tinuous roar that awakened every one in the 
village, and caused every eye to strain itself in 
the direction of the Aiguille Blaiti¢re. At 
this moment no sign could be seen of the 
cause of so much commotion. Presently a 
puff of smoke, as it so appeared, on the crest 
of the mountain that supports the Glacier 
des Pelerins, raised the cry that the glacier 


had burst, bringing with it part of the moraine 


that had kept it within bounds. 

“The peasants of the valley were rushing 
to and fro, driving the cattle into safe quar- 
ters, and then all eyes were watching one of 
the most glorious and overwhelming sights 
the visitor to Chamounix could desire to see. 
My pen is too weak to describe the commo- 
tion this mighty avalanche created, every 
moment adding fuel to its course, tossing up 
clouds of spray, bringing with it pine trees, 
huge boulders, rude bridges, and deserted 


chalets, until it reached the pretty Cascade 
du Dard, when the noise was most deafening, 
The falling mass here, filling the gully, and 
gaining speed at every exertion, left the 
course the stream usually takes, and tearing 
down pine trees, opened an immense track, 
and overflowed the meadows and gardens of 
the Hotel Royal, destroying whole fields of 
barley and potatoes, and, after spending its 
fury for twenty minutes on meadow and 
peasant land, this muddy mass formed itself 
into a large lake, which will remain some 
time, to be regarded by tourists as an event 
which is very rare in the valley of the Cha- 
mounix.”—Exchange. 


THE BORDER LAND. 


Suggested by the remark of a friend who had long 
been very ill, that she ‘*had hoped ere this to be re- 
leased.” 


In the mystic border land, 
On the shadowy shore, 

Thou hast long a dweller been, 
Learning heavenly lore ; 

Waiting at the river’s brink, 
With thy staff in hand, 

Till, to lead thee through the stream, 
Comes the angel band. 


Sacred is that border land, 
Fair that radiant shore, 

Where the wearied pilgrim rests,— 
Earthly sorrows o’er. 


Is it lawful to reveal 
Wonders there made known ? 
Or, unto the dwellers there 
Only, are they shown ? 


Enters any sorrow there,— 
Any pain or fear? 

Or is suffering heeded not, 
With thy goal so near? 


Canst thou in our griefs take part, 
In our joys still share? 

Or do earth’s most beauteous scenes 
Seem no longer fair ? 


Glimpses of the city bright, 
With its streets of gold, — 

Dwelling in that border land, 
Do thine eyes behold? 


Hearest thou the songs of praise, 
From the throngs who wait,— 
The redeemed, the faithful ones,— 

At the golden gate ? 


Hast thou secn the glorious crowns 
That the sainted wear, 

Who on earth their Lord confessed,— 
Learned His cross to bear ? 


Walk the “shining ones ’”’ with thee, 
In their robes of white? 

Hold they with thee converse sweet, 
Hidden from our sight ? 


Bear they greetings from their King, — 
Tokens of his grace,— 
Saying, ‘‘ Lo! the Master calls, 
Soon thou’lt see his face ;’’ 
That thou longest for release 
From thy ‘‘ house of clay,’’ 
Longest for the ‘‘ mansions ”’ fair, 
In the Land of Day? A. R. P. 
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THERE IS NO DEATH. 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To risa upon some fairer shore ; 
And bright in Heaven’s jéwelled crown 
They shine forevermore. 
There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear ; 
The fairest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air. 
There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away ; 
They only wait through wintry hours 
- The coming of the May. 
There is no death. An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread ; 
He bears our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them ‘‘dead.”’ 


He leaves our hearts all desolate ; 
He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers ; 
Transported into bliss, they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 
The bird-like voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad this scene of sin and strife, 
Sings now, in everlasting song, 
Amid the tree of life. 
Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
With joy we welcome them,—the same, 
Except in sin and pain. 
And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 
ead Be 
From the Evening Bulletin. 

Extract from an Address delivered by CHARLES 
J. Stitir, LL.D., at the time of his Inaugu- 
ration as Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 9th mo. 30th, 1868. 


Philadelphia is to remain a rich and popu- 
lous city, but whether she is to become a 
cultivated, liberal, and enlightened metropo- 
lis. 

It is not to be denied that in the history of 
Philadelphia opportunities for the highest 
culture have not kept pace with the munifi- 
cent provisions which have been made for 
the systematic relief of every form of human 
suffering. The body has been perhaps more 
cared for here than themind. But it was not 
always so. That illustrious citizen of Phila- 
delphia, whose name is identified with all the 
early efforts to establish here useful public 
institutions, had quite as much at heart the 
success of this University, which he founded, 
as that of the Pennsylvania Hospital, whose 
establishment he so earnestly promoted. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, like all true legislators, 
knew that a community could become truly 
great and powerful only by the harmonious 
development of all the life that was in it. It 
is not too late to follow his example, and 
learn afresh the lesson which he taught us. 

With such an object in view, I proposed to 
ask your attention to some very plain and 
praetical remarks upon the need of a higher 
and more generous, liberal culture in Phila- 
delphia, and the position now occupied by the 
University of Pennsylvania in its efforts to 
supply that need. 

By the term liberal culture, I wish to 
designate the highest and most compre- 
hensive form of education ; the best system of 
intellectual training which may be accessible 
to young men in this country. This is the 
kind of education which is aimed at with 
more or less success in all the Colleges of the 
country ; and these Colleges differ from each 


I propose to-day to enter upon a most impor- | other, not so much in the object they seek, 


tant department of my duties. I cannot for- 
get that the University of Pennsylvania is pre- 
eminently a Philadelphia institution, and that 
we, as citizens of Philadelphia, have all a 
common interest in its reputation and pros- 
men. As it is clearly the duty of the 


as in the manner in which they seek it. 
Within a few years, especially since the close 
of the war, a renewed interest has been ex- 
cited in the subject of College education. 
Not only is the aggregate number of those 
receiving instruction in Colleges much larger 


rustees so to enlarge and modify the course | now than at any former period, but the whole 


of instruction here as fully to meet the re- 
quirements of this age and this community, 
80 it seems to me the special business of the 
Provost to direct public attention to its af- 
fairs by presenting from time to time some 
account of the manner in which the vast in- 
terests confided to it are cared for. I call 
these interests vast, for it seems to me im- 
possible to overrate their far-reaching impor- 
tance. To us has been committed the higher 
education of all those in Philadelphia who re- 
ceive any liberal culture whatever. The num- 
ber of young men instructed here, and the 
character of that instruction, must determine 
mM a great measure, not perhaps whether 


subject has been thoroughly discussed with 
reference to its practical aspects, and in many 
of the best known Colleges great modifications 
of the old system have taken place. The 
battle has raged fiercely upon the respective 
merits of the classical and technical methods 
of trainmg. The result is even now uncer- 
tain, Enough has transpired, however, to 
produce a general conviction that the highest 
culture is the result of a harmonious develop- 
ment of all the faculties, and that an exclu- 
sive training by either of these methods does 
not produce the best practical results. Of 
one thing we may be assured—the old exclu- 
sive classical system, in which we and our 
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fathers were trained, cannot long hold its 
place in American colleges under the present 
conditions of American life. Whether this is 
to be regretted is not the question. We are 
concerned with the undoubted fact. If we 
propose to control the growing American 
mind, if we are to bring it under the power 
of a liberal culture at all, we must employ 
for that purpose a different form of liberal 
culture from that in which former genera- 
tions have been trained. Now the trustees of 
this University, recognizing this tendency of 
the popular mind, with which it would be hope- 
less, even if it were wise; to contend, have re- 
cently endeavored to meet the unmistakable 
demand by modifying, after the example of 
other colleges, the course of study pursued in 
their own collegiate department. This they 
have done not with the view of lowering the 
standard of a liberal education, but rather of 
giving it a wider, deeper, and more compre- 
hensive basis, and especially of associating it 
more intimately with the practical arts of 
life. In order more fully to understand what 
is proposed by this system, and wherein its al- 
leged advantages consist, it will be necessary 
to glance at some of the forms of education 
which are presented to the choice of Ameri- 
can youth. Perhaps in such an examination 
we may be able to find an answer to the ques- 
tion we hear so often asked around us— 
“What, after all, is the use of a college edu- 
cation ?” 

Every American child, as is well known, 
is now provided with a certain kind of edu- 
cation at the publicexpense. This education, 
as is also well known, is wholly elementary 
in its character, embracing none of those 
higher branches of knowledge essential to the 
training of scholars in the highest sense for 
which the most enlightened governments of 
Europe have long since made abundant pro- 
vision. Still, elementary as it is, a pro- 
ficiency in it has now become essential as a 
foundation for success in all the pursuits of 
life, except the very lowest. To maintain 
such a system vast sums are raised by taxa- 
tion, and for no object is taxation borne so 
cheerfully. For such purposes the City of 
Philadelphia pays more than a million of 
dollars annually, out of which thirty-five 
thousand dollars, or the interest of nearly six 
hundred thousand dollars, are expended every 
oe for the support of a single High School. 

ut valuable as this system is, and vast as 
are the funds raised for its support, it covers 
but a very small portion of the field of edu- 
cation in any true or broad sense. Its object, 
and its only object, is to provide for the 
masses that which, in the conditions of Ameri- 
can life, is as indispensable to them as the 
food which nourishes their bodies. It leaves 
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to other agencies the provision for those 
higher intellectual wants which must be sup- 
plied in some way or the body politic starves, 
In any given country, the number of those 
who have the capacity, the inclination or the 
opportunity to train their minds by a liberal 
culture bears, of course, but a small propor- 
tion to those who have been instructed in the 
mere rudiments, but still it forms the salt 
which preserves the mass from decay. Un- 
less, therefore, the higher schools are main- 
tained with the same vigor and earnestness 
which now characterizes the support of the 
public school system, the result will be a 
dwarfed, one-sided and wholly superficial 
training, which may render a community 
very keen at money-making, but will leave it 
totally destitute of all that tends to dignify, 
adorn, or elevate human life. A wide-spread 
but most mistaken impression seems to pre 
vail, especially here, that a college education 
may be a suitable luxury for the few, but 
that it is useless and even pernicious to the 
future career of the many. It is a lamenta- 
ble fact there are fewer of our Philadelphia 
young men receiving a liberal education in 
the various colleges of the country than those 
of any other city which approaches it in 
wealth and population. I cannot enter now 
into a discussion of all the causes which have 
produced a state of things certainly not very 
creditable to us, but I may refer to one or 
two of them, especially to the over-estimate 
which is placed upon the value of ordinary 
grammar-school instruction, and of the anxie- 
ty manifested by parents to place their chil- 
dren under special instruction without ade- 
quate preparation for that career in which 
they are to earn their future livelihood. No 
schools have been more largely attended of 
late than those which promise to turn a young 
man, at the shortest possible notice, and with 
the least exertion on his part, into a money- 
making machine. The rage is now for 
special, technical instruction, not merely in 
the ordinary trades and occupations of busi- 
ness, but in those higher branches of experi- 
mental science, a successful pursuit of which 
requires at least as thorough and liberal 
training by way of preparation as is needed 
in any. department of professional life. Out 
of this blind belief in the necessity of an early 


and exclusive devotion to mere money-get-, 


ting has grown an exaggerated estimate of 
the value of ordinary school education. Many 
there are who are forced by their necessities 
to forego the advantages of a higher edu- 
cation for their children ; but there are also, 
alas! too many who, from well-meant but mis- 
directed zeal to give their children what is 
called “a start in life,” deliberately sacrifice 
to Mammon those immortal powers which 
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may be destined, if properly trained, to ele- 
vate, instruct and govern mankind. The 
least harm that can happen to a boy thus 
suddenly and’ early taken from his books is, 
that he may become a mere specialist in his 
articular vocation. Happy is he if, with 
the disuse of his powers in purely intellectual 
pursuits, he does not soon lose all taste for 
cultivating his mind, and become as narrow 
and contracted in his views of all the great 


mbjects of life as the limits of the particular 


trade or occupation in which he may engage. 
The excuse for thus dwarfing and cramping 
by deliberate choice the faculties of the 
young is, that such is the only sure road to 
wealth, and that wealth, at least in this coun- 


' try, is the great end and object of life. 1t is not 


true that an educated man, one gifted with the 
highest form of culture, must necessarily fail 
in gaining the best prizes of life. To believe 
it would be to distrust the Providence of God, 
and all experience proves that it is false doc- 
trine. It cannot be, after all, worth while to 
stunt a boy’s mind in order that he may cer- 
tainly grow rich. An American child should 
be trained above and beyond everything else 
as an American citizen. What would be- 
come of the country if al] our young men 
were trained as mere specialists; if those who 
take part in our public affairs were mere 
lawyers, or mere doctors, or mere merchants, 
or mere mechanics? Where, may I ask, 
would the American nation be to-day if the 
College and the Church had not taught its 
citizens their duty? No, no! we cannot 
move a step in this world without encounter- 
ing problems which require for their solution 
minds educated in a way wholly unlike this. 
An imperious necessity always exists for men 
of general ideas ; for those who have acquired 
a knowledge of first principles, who are able 
to take comprehensive views of the great 
questions of truth, interest and duty ‘with 
which our life is filled; men in whom that 
master-quality of the mind, the judgment, is 
sure and well-balanced ; men who act wisely, 
or who teach others to act wisely, because 
they think accurately. The history of civili- 
tation is the history of the operations of 
minds like these. The world must have a 
certain corps d’elite who do the brain-work of 
their generation, and such can never be pro- 
duced in a condition of society in which an 
exaggerated value is placed on the pursuit of 
mere material interests. I beg you will ob- 
serve that in advocating the highest, the most 
generous, the widest culture as the best for 
young men, I have confined myself entirely 
to the practical aspect of the subject, as it re- 
lates to this country, and to the present 
generation. I believe that such a system is 
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ment of the highest end by the best means be 
the true test of what constitutes the practical 
value of any system of education. Perhaps I 
may be permitted to refer. to another test of 
its practical value, equally trustworthy— 
that of the experience of those who have been 
trained under a different system. While 
many misdirected parents blindly seek to 
provide for the welfare of their children by 
withdrawing them at an early age from op- 
portunities of liberal study. the history of our 
country has been recently illustrated by the 
noble munificence of many, who, having re- 
ceived a limited education, and afterwards 
acquired wealth, have given by their acts the 
most emphatic condemnation of such a sys- 
tem, and have done all in their power to 
deter others from following their example. 
If there is one feature in our American life of 
late years more creditable to it and more 
characteristic than another, it is the vast con- 
tributions which have been made for the en- 
dowment and support of higher education. 
These contributions, amounting within the 
last five years to more than fifteen millions of 
dollars, have been made, not by men who 
have had the advantage of a classical train- 
ing, by alumni of Colleges, but almost wholly 
by self-made men, as they are called—by 
capitalists, who, in their prosperity, have felt 
that no amount of money can supply the de- 
fects of early training, and who have proved 
the sincerity of their belief by taking care that 
future generations shall not suffer from ‘the 
same cause. Thus. we find a Peabody dis- 
pensing his wealth not to endow schools of 
technical instruction, but for the establish- 
ment of great libraries, for galleries of art, 
for the purchase of collections which shall 
illustrate the higher departments of science 
and the study of history. -So a Cornell 
founds a university in the true sense of the 
term, in which instruction shall be given 
in all the sciences which go to make up the 
wide circle of human knowledge. So in our 
own State you find a Packer or a Pardee 
establishing courses of instruction with refer- 
ence, it is true, to a certain limited field of 
inquiry, but recognizing fully the truth that 
these fields cannot be properly explored with- 
out a thorough and comprehensive scientific 
training. The experience of the richest men 
| in the country is uniform against the evils of a 
narrow and technical training for young men. 
No perversion of the truth is more strange 
than that which is so common with the un- 
thinking, and which is shown in the habit of 
pointing to these wealthy men as illustrations 
of what can be done in this world without a 
thorough education. These men are held up 
as examples to the young to abandon their 


eminently a practical system, if the attain-| books and plunge at once into the strife of 
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money-getting, but, they themselves being the 
judges, the chief use of the wealth with which 
they have been blessed is to deter others from 
following in their footsteps. 

We have now to consider the counteract- 
ing tendencies which exist in our American 
life against the narrow and erroneous views 
of education to which I have referred. These 
are chiefly found in a system of liberal edu- 
cation, so called, meaning thereby a pursuit 
of those studies which are ordinarily taught 
in this and other colleges of the country. 
This institution is, technically speaking, a 
university and not a college. It trains young 
men for the professions of law and medicine 
in special Faculties provided for that pur- 
pose, but those who study these are presumed 
to have been prepared for their work in the 
Faculty of Arts, or Collegiate Department, 
as it is popularly called, or by some equiva- 
lent means of instruction. We are now 
principally concerned with the education af- 
forded in this Collegiate Department... It 
professes then to be a liberal education. By 
our charter we have the right to confer 
aeademical degrees in artibus liberalibus. We 
call it liberal, because its object is rather to 
train and develop all the faculties, to instil 
into the mind the germs at least of general 
truths, to show a young man the nature of 
the weapons with which he must fight the 
great battle of life and how to use them. It 
recognizes the fact that the condition of the hu- 
man ‘ind, like that of the body, between the 
ages of ten and twenty years is that of growth, 
and that the great aim should be to give it 
during that period the kind of nutriment 
which shall insure a healthy maturity. It 
regards the period between these two ages as 


. essentially one of preparation, to be employed 


not merely in laying a solid foundation, but 
in ascertaining the peculiar talent or capaci- 
ty of the individual. It does not seek to 
stimulate a zeal for study merely from a love 
of knowledge in itself, but rather with a 
direct aim constantly in view, namely, suc- 
cess in future life. No doubt there have 
been periods in the world’s history when the. 
loftiest objects presented'to the studant’s am- 
bition had no concern whatever with the 
practical aims of life, when indeed the scholar 
and the man of business could have nothing 
in common in their pursuit of knowledge. 
The abstract speculations of the Greek phil- 
osophy in regard to the good and the beauti- 
ful, as well as a vast deal of the ponderous 
learning of medisval times, had designedly 
no concern with the ordinary business of life. 
But now, the great end of every system of 
higher education, however defective any sys- 
tem may be in wholly attaining that end, is 
UTILITY in its highest sense. If we advocate 


a liberal culture, it is not because it is the 
traditional system, or because it keeps up a 
learned class or a species of intellectual 
aristocracy, or even because it ‘promotes a 
love of learning for its own sake, but because 
we conscientiously believe that it makes 
better clergymen, better lawyers, better physi- 
cians, better merchants, better manufacturers, 
and above all, better, truer, more valuable 
citizens than any other. It is because we 
hope thus, .to use the words of one of the 
ablest of living writers, “ to train men whose 
intellect shall be a cold, clear logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
smooth working order, ready, like a steam 
enging, to be turned to any kind of work, to 
spin the gossamer as well as to forge the an- 
chor; whose minds shall be stored with the 
great fundamental truths of nature and the 
laws of her operations; who, no stunted 
ascetics, shall be full of life and fire, whose 
passions, kept under by a vigorous will, shall 
be the servants of a tender conscience, learn- 
ing to love all beauty, whether of nature or 
art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others 
as themselves.” 

If you ask, then, why teach young men 
those things which do not pertain specially to 
their future profession ..... the answer is 
easy. It is because, as all experience shows, 
the faculties of the mind are most successful- 
ly employed in any pursuit which requires 
the exercise of its highest powers, when those 
powers have been trained in a knowledge of 
general truths, and especially in the true 
method of reaching them. It is because a 
complete mastery of any one science neces 
sarily involves a general knowledge of the 
relations which it bears to all others. We 
hear a great deal said of the uselessness of 
much that is learned in College by men in 
after life, because they may have forgotten 
their Latin and Greek; and yet every sen- 
tence written by these men, almost every 
idea expressed by them, bears testimony to 
the unconscious training which they have re- 
ceived from these despised studies. You can 
no more get rid of the influence of a college 
atmosphere in after life, than the robust and 
healthy man can escape from the effects of 
base-ball and cricket in which he delighted 
when a boy. 

Let us, if possible, get clear ideas on this 


subject of liberal education. It is not # 


fixed system cast in someiron mould. It has 
a standard which varies with the varying 
wants of the community, and of course, is of 
very little value unless it is in perfect sympa- 
thy with the living realities of the time. If 
the principle of giving the best training for 
the work to be done is maintained, the 
methods employed in that training may be 
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infinitely varied according to the needs of 
any given age. Scarcely any term has 
changed its meaning more frequently in his- 
tory than that of liberal studies. Of the un- 
ractical character in the modern sense of 
much of the higher Greek philosophy I have 
already spoken. In medieval times in- 
struction was given in the Universities in 
Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic, and these 
studies constituted what is call the trivium. 
Music, Arithmetic, Geometry and Astrono- 


by the greater interest manifested by them in 
their work. It has at least this obvious ad- 
vantage, that it affords to young men a 
choice of two parallel courses of study, both 
of which aim at commen ends while striving 
to meet the different capacities of different in- 
dividuals. ‘ ° ° : 






































EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM NEWMAN HALL, 
To the Independent : 


We have seldom known such a summer. 
During three months there has been no rain. 
The fields, usually green throughout the sum- 
mer, are burnt and bare, yielding scarcely 
any food for the cattle. There will be great 
scarcity in some descriptions of produce, such 
as turnips. But the wheat crops are good, 
and prices fall. Our Father has a large es- 
tate, and he knows best what weather to send. 
But it is well that by special lessons we learn 
our dependence, and how suitable is the 
proves for daily bread. Prayers are offered 

y many that the rain may come. Others 
pray that we may trust in the living God, 
who is faithful to his promise that seed-time 
and harvest shall not fail, so that we may have 
no complaining in our: streets. Far more 
scarcity is caused by destroying grain as food, 
in order to turn it into malt for brewing and 
distillation, than by any shortness of crops 
ever known. O that we knew how best to use 
God’s good gifts, so that they may be a bless- 
ing, as he intended. 


and these four subjects formed the quadrivium, 
A strange form of liberal education, certain- 
ly, according to our present notions; aud yet, 
says an English author, “the trivium and 
quadrivium were so much admired by our an- 
cestors that they imagined they comprehend- 
ed all wisdom and learning. For whoever 
understood the trivium could explain all 
manner of books without a teacher; while he 
who was farther advanced, and was master 
also of the guadrivium, could answer all 
questions and unfold all the secrets of nature.” 
Since the Reformation, the Latin, Greek and 
Mathematics have been, in England at least, 
not merely the foundation of a University 
education, but proficiency in them has been 
its great endandaim. But as the nineteenth 
century differs not only from the middle age, 
but also from the sixteenth, in many essential 
respects, so also there must be a correspond- 
ing change in the system of education to train 
men now to act well their part in life. It 
cannot be too often repeated that any system 
of education is worthless if it be not in har- 
mony with the active life around it, unless it 
be indeed the express reflex and image of 
that life. Upon this principle the American 
college system has always been based, and 
the constant effort has been to watch the 
changing needs of the country, and to adapt 
itself to them. We have now reached a 
point when it may be said that two funda- 
mental changes in the system have been 
generally agreed upon. First, A wider basis 
of instruction, and, secondly, a recognition of 
the truth that to accomplish the highest re- 
sults different minds must be trained in dif- 
ferent ways; that while one class produces 





, THE ESCURIAL. 

The Escurial is the palace of the kings of 
Spain, one of the largest and most magnifi- 
cent in the world. It was commenced by 
Philip II. in the year 1562, and the first cost 
of its erection was 6,000,000 of ducats. It 
forms a vast square of polished stone paved 
with marble. It may give some notion of 
the surprising grandeur of this palace to ob- 
serve, that according to the computation of 
Francisco de los Santos, it would take more 
than four days to go through all its rooms, 
and apartments, the length of the way being 
reckoned 33 Spanish leagues, which is above 
120 English miles. There are 14,000 doors 
and 11,000 windows belonging to the edifice. 


the best fruit when nurtured by a purely 
classical course, another is most successful 
when, in addition to an elementary course in 
the classics and the mathematics, a portion of 
the time is given to the study of the modern 
languages, history and literature, and of the 
ractical application of science to the arts. 
he system founded upon this principle is 
called the “ ELECTIVE sysTEM.” It is the 
one which has been recently adopted here 
with very great success, as shown not merely 
in the increased number of students, but also 








—Christian Register. 





A BIRD'S NEST. 

‘*Tt wins my admiration 
To view the structure of that little work 
A bird’s nest. Mark it well within, without. 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join ;—his little beak was all; 
And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another? Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive genius foils.’’ 
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PARDON FOR OMISSIONS, 


Dr. Sumuel Johnson, in writing to his 
mother, says : 

“You have been, I believe, the best mother 
in the world. I thank you for your indul- 

ence to me, and I beg forgiveness of all I 
ave done ill, and all that I have omitted to 
do well.” 

So in the prayer he composed at the same 
time: 

“Forgive me whatever I have done un- 
kindly to my mother, and whatever I have 
omitted to do kindly.” 

There is a deep meaning in this. Our of- 
fences against God and our fellow-men are 
far greater in the omission of duties than in 
the commission of sins. Let any one think 
it over faithfully, and see if the weight of 
condemnation does not rest there. 

And how much point in the expression— 
“omitted to do kindly!” We might often at 
least almost as well not speak the truth at 
all, as to speak it not in “ love;” so it may 
often happen that an act in itself eminently 
proper, has a dreadful omission about it, 
simply because it is not done kindly. What 
is charity, however bountifully bestowed, if 
sympathy be wanting? It was love that 
made the widow’s mite outweigh all the 
riches given by others. 


Our prayer should be like the prayer of. 


David, “Cleanse Thou me from secret faults.” 
— Western Christian Advocate. 





RELIEF FOR FARMERS’ WIVES. 


The boarding of farm help often comes 
heavy upon the housekeeper. The best reme- 
dy is the building of farm cottages, and the 
employment of married-men for help. A cot- 
tage can be put up without any large outlay 
of money, if there is good timber upon the 
farm. The laborer, of course, would expect 
to pay rent, and the investment in the cottage 
would pay better than bank stock. He would 
also be a consumer of the products of the 
farm, and thus furnish a home market. One- 
half, at least, of his wages would be expended 
in the supply of his table. Extra hands, by 
the day or month, could be boarded at the 
cottage, and thus relieve the farmer’s kitchen 
of much of its drudgery.— Am. Agriculturist. 








ITEMS. 
A pirect line of steamers is about to be estab- 
lished between Bremen and New Orleans. 
Ir tHE library shelves of the Briti-h Museum 
were placed in a continuous line, they would extend 
more than twenty-five miles. 


Mancuester, England, is the greatest manufactur- 
ing city in the world, employing in its factories and 
foundries daily, a motive steam power equal to that 
of 1,200,000 horses. 


A Locomotive, to be used on common roads, was 


recently successfully exhibited in Edinburgh. It - 


drew a train of wagons, laden with coal, and weigh- 
ing 32 tons, a distance of ten miles, passing through 
the streets of Edinburgh. Some very crooked 
thoroughfares and sharp turnings had to be passed 
through, and grades of 1 in 16 and 1 in 12 had to be 
ascended. 


Hct, in Plymouth county, Mass., nine miles 
southeast of Boston, it is stated, was known before 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth 
Rock. It was visited by Capt. Smith, of Virginia, 
when on an exploring tour, and was by him called 
Nantasko. He landed there to trade with the 
natives in 1614, and was accompanied by eight men. 
There were 33 houses in Hull at the time of build- 
ing the first house in Boston. It was then, and for 
the first time, the chief port of entry for Massa- 
chusetts. The present population is about 300. 


OVER TWO THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for admission 
are said to have been received by Mr. Cornell since 
the publication of his letter stating that students at 
the Cornell University would be able to support 
themselves by manual labor. It is stated that some 
of these applicants, if they possess sufficient elemen- 
tary training to enable them to enter the lowest 
class, can be furnished with occupation a part of the 
time, provided they are mechanics. Others can be 
employed on the college farm, but some time must 
elapse before all can be admitted. 


Tue Attantic Ocean has been the subject of in- 
vestigation by Mons. Savy, whose observations on 
the density and saline qualities of that ocean and on 
its currents have been published in the Paris Moni- 
teur. The density, it is stated, varies regularly 
from pole to pole on the same meridian, the mini- 
mum being situated at the equator, and the 
maximum between the parallels 40 degrees and 60 
degrees north latitude. Between 60 degrees north 
latitude and the north pole the density again 
diminishes, and itis surmised that the minimum 
exists at the pole. The observations in the south- 
ern hemisphere do not show a diminution of density 
below 60 degrees, but it is supposed that further 
investigations will prove that the same rule exists 
in the southern as in the northern hewisphere. 


The art of glass-making was introduced into mod- 
ern Europe by the Venetians. Besides discovering 
the art of rendering glass colorless by the means of 
manganese, the Venetians also enjoyed the monopoly 
of mirrors, the silvering of which was a secret long 
kept from other countries. These mirrors, however, 
have now lost their reputation, as foreign competi- 
tors produce larger plates. Glass beads are still 
made in considerable quantities for exportation. 
Venetian enamels have always been famous, and 
among the peculiar productions of Venice may be 
reckoned the beautiful composition called aventurine 
the secret of which is said to be in the possession of 
a single manufacturer. The great glass-works are 
at Murano, one of the Islands of the Lagoon. The 
number of persons employed in glass-making at 
Murano and Venice is 5,000, of whom one-third are 
men, and two-thirds women and children. The 
annual cost of the substance employed in the manu- 
facture is estimated at about 7,000,000f. In the 
East there is a constant demand for beads and other 
articles known as ‘‘conterie.’? There are six glass- 
works in Turin, three in Genoa, five in Milan, thir- 
teen in Florence, eleven in Naples, and twenty in 
Venice. These fifty-eight works produce articles of 
the annual value of 10,276,725f. 
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